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whether in India or in England, it is the rule to remove all filth during the 
hours of the night, and before sunrise, and if the Health Department of this 
city of New York do not see the necessity of such an arrangement tney have 
certainly not learned the initial principles of sanitation. The expectorating 
habits of the American citizen are also singularly favorable to the spread of 
infectious diseases, and in the event of a threatened invasion of epidemic 
cholera attention should at once be given to the use of disinfectants in the 
cars of the elevated railroads. A conductor on the Third Avenue Elevated 
assured me the other day that the public have not the least conception of 
the filthy habits of passengers on the elevated railroads. 

We may conclude that there ha9 been no epidemic cholera in the city of 
New York. But there has been a cholera scare of very gigantic dimensions. 
It is probable that in the world's history the grim visage of Asiatic cholera 
has never absorbed so many gallons of printers' ink, nor filled so many col- 
umns of newspaper matter. But there is a respite — a respite probably of 
six months. And let us devoutly pray that those in authority will turn their 
attention from quarantine to sanitation. 

Thomas P. Hughes, D. D. 



THE NATURALIZATION PKOBLEM. 

The immigration and naturalization problems were never of so much 
importance as they are to-day. Probably there has not been a period in our 
history in which they have received so large an amount of public attention 
as they are receiving now. Not the habits, national prejudices, and ideas of 
government of a considerable part of one nation, but of fifty nations, must 
be overcome, and their language and allegiance changed in order that the 
United States may absorb all these new arrivals and work them over into 
American citizens. The history of the world does not mention another nation 
which has been called upon to solve problems of this kind in anything like the 
virulent form in which they are presented to us. The chronicle of the events 
of the earth gives many instances of one nation having been absorbed by an- 
other. But not in the annals of mankind has one people been overrun by all 
the other nations of the earth with an army which is reinforced every week 
by a body of recruits numbering more than the whole of many a conquering 
army in mediaeval times. 

A few of the more important features of the naturalization problem, as 
they appear in New York city, will be found both interesting and instruc- 
tive. This is the port of all the ports in the country where not only the 
largest number of immigrants arrive each year, but where more naturalizing 
is done than at any other place in the Union. 

Some time previous to 1872 the issuing of naturalization papers was char 
acterized by the grossest frauds, and the records are in a chaotic condition. 
It has been estimated that in the year 1868 alone somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of 40,000 fraudulent naturalization papers were put into circulation. 
Many of these certificates, it should be explained, never saw a court or a 
judge, and were forgeries pure and simple. 

A general purging of the city government followed soon afterwards 
with the breaking up of the Tweed " ring," and since that time, until within 
a few years, no charges have been made that any considerable number of 
fraudulent certificates of naturalization have been issued. Recently numer- 
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ous complaints of that character have been recorded and some of the offend- 
ers have been punished. 

From the records of the Superior Court it is learned that in the last 
twenty years representatives of thirty-eigbt nations have disavowed their 
allegiance to the land of their birth to become subjects of the United States. 
This, it should be remembered, is the record of one court alone. In the same 
period there were 76,537 persons naturalized in this court. The records of 
the Court of Common Pleas would about duplicate this showing. In the 
United States Court the number is very much smaller, owing to the double 
cost. These three are the only courts where naturalization papers are issued 
in New York city. 

As might be expected, in years of Presidential elections three and occa- 
sionally four times as many citizens are made as there are in any one of the 
three years immediately preceding or following. The year 1891 was a marked 
exception to that rule. No Presidential election was held last fall, and yet 
more than 9,000 citizens were made in the Superior Court alone last year. 
This is doable the highest number made in any previous non-Presidential 
year since 1872. 

An important feature of the question is found in the extremely large 
number of persons naturalized in October of each year in comparison with 
the grand total for the year. According to the law in New York 
State no naturalized citizen can vote unless he has secured his naturalization 
papers at least ten days before election day. To prevent frauds at the polls, 
through the carelessness of the election inspectors in looking at the dates of 
naturalization certificates, no papers are issued in the ten days immediately 
preceding election day. In spite of this fact we have the apparent paradox 
that in this one shortened month more than two and one-half times as much 
naturalizing is done than is accomplished in the remaining eleven full months 
of the year ! For example, in the period already mentioned 55,061 persons 
were naturalized in the twenty months of October, leaving only 21,476 for 
the remaining 220 months. In other words, the average for eleven months 
each year has been 97 persons naturalized each month, while for each October 
the average has been 2,753 persons. 

This condition of affairs is due largely to the institutions known as 
" naturalization bureaus," which are established each fail by both the prin- 
cipal political parties. The promoters of these concerns go into the slums 
and drag out every semblance of a man that they can find, pay for his cer- 
tificate, find some one who will swear that he has been in the country five 
years, and, no doubt, in many cases, offer him a pecuniary reward for sup- 
porting the party at the polls. 

These embryotic citizens whom they unearth are, in very many cases, 
totally ignorant of our forms of government, and their ignorance is only ex- 
ceeded by their indifference as to the result of an election, or as to the prin- 
ciples involved. Each person, to become a citizen, must have a witness 
who will swear that he has known the applicant in this country for five 
years, and that during that time he has " behaved as a man of good moral 
character, is attached to the principles of the Constitution of the United 
States, and well disposed to the good order and happiness of the same." 

Not the slightest difficulty is experienced in securing plenty of these 
witnesses. They were so bold last fall that they were hanging about the 
corridors of the County Court House, and would offer to be witnesses for a 
.small amount. Why the political parties should be allowed to pay for the 
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naturalization papers of these men it is difficult to understand. The poli- 
ticians certainly would not pay even the small sum which each certificate 
costs unless they expected to get in return a vote for each paper secured. 

While our indignation is reaching a white heat, however, over the abuses 
of the naturalization laws in the East, it might be well to look away from 
our immediate homes on the Atlantic coast and observe for a moment the 
methods of procedure in the West. The main point for which the politi- 
cians seem to be working is to make " voters " as distinguished from " citi- 
zens." Under the law and the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States the different States have enacted regulations governing the qualifi- 
cations for voters. These rules, it must be kept in mind, are for the govern- 
ment of those casting ballots for Presidential electors, members of Congress, 
and all elective federal officers, as well as for State officials. Thus we have 
the anomaly of an alien who may not vote in one State going a few miles 
into another, where his ballot is counted for the same candidates that he 
was not allowed to vote for in the first State. 

It is due to this vicious system that we are treated to the melancholy 
sight of a hundred Italian laborers landing at Ellis Island one day, being 
marched to one or another of the courts the next morning to declare their 
intentions of becoming citizens, being loaded into cars in the afternoon, vot- 
ing for federal officers in some Western town a month later, and returning to 
the town of their birth two or three years afterwards, to live in practical 
idleness the remainder of their lives. Many of them never had the slightest 
intention of becoming American citizens ; they knew scarcely anything, and 
cared less, about the meaning of the operation they had passed through. 

From the experience in this city I should say that to correct abuses — 

First, "We should have uniform qualifications for voters for federal offi- 
cers throughout the Union. 

Second, The naturalization bureaus should be suppressed. 

Third, Judges should exercise more care in carrying out the naturaliza- 
tion laws. 

H. B. BKADBTTRY. 



